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CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


Tue ‘ Massachusetts Teacher’? cannot be said to have ful- 

= filled its mission, if it fail to take due notice of any one 

pia considerable branch of learning, or department of education. 

g If any apology were necessary, “then, for offering an article on 

the subject indicated by the caption above, we would seek it 

first in the very institution of the ‘ Teacher.” And we are the 

more inclined to take shelter under this view of the case, from 

the fact that but little space, heretofore, has been devoted to 

this subject. We can recollect, at the moment, but one article 

of any extent, which has had for its object to commend the 

= study of the ancient classics; and with reference to that, we 

t: most sincerely regret that the modesty of the writer should so 

a far have prevailed over his better judgment, as to induce him to 

limit his views of the advantages of the study of them to the 

wants of the teacher. Had he seen fit to take a wider range, 

the classics would have had an abler advocate, the writer of 

this would have been spared the trouble of the present article. 

and more space in this number of the ‘* Teacher” would have 
been devoted to other matters. 

There is another reason why we think a few words on this 
subject, just at this time, may not be wholly amiss. It is 
known to all the readers of the “‘ Teacher” that a successful 
effort has lately been made in one of our oldest and most re- 
spectable colleges, not absolutely to depress the classics, but to 
elevate, relatively, other departmerts of study, and thus pro 
vide for the wants of a class in the eommunity “whose interests, 
under the old system of collegiate education, are supposed not 
to have been sufficiently regarded. Now we have not a word 
to say against this movement. Indeed, we are more than half 
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inclined to think that the considerations in which it had its ori- 
gin are founded in truth. We know, with reference to some 
who have acted a prominent part in effecting the change, that, 
so far from undervaluing the importance of classical study, or 
wishing to depreciate it in the estimate of the educated world, 
they most earnestly desire to see the standard of classical attain- 
ments elevated still higher; and this they honestly believe will 
be more effectually secured by the innovations proposed. 
Though we feel entirely safe, then, so far as the projectors of 
this movement are concerned, we cannot say as much of all 
those who are endeavoring, in one way and another, to help on 
the reformation. 

There are various classes in the community who owe the 
classics a mortal grudge. Some, for want of capacity, or incli- 
nation to study, have spent long and tedious years in an effort 
to acquire the minimum equivalent for a diploma: the burden 
of every such one is always, “Qucque tpse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” There are those, again, who can- 
not see the value of any outlay or investment which will not 
net to the stockholder its semiannual three per cent., in bona 
fide dollars and cents, and do it, too, with the regularity and 
promptness of the best-regulated bank stock in the country. 
With such the ery is forever, “* What is the use?”’ There are 
others, again, who suppose themselves most deeply enamoured 
of the laws and works of nature, and who presume to think no 
proof of stupidity and dulness so conclusive as a relish for a 
dead language. Now add to all this that there are unquestion- 
ably a few, who, with little or no relish or capacity for language, 
have, nevertheless, displayed a most enthusiastic devotion to 
some one scientific pursuit, and who, naturally enough, imbibe 
a strong dislike for anything which draws away their attention 
from the chosen field of their intellectual effort, and we have no 
mean array of those who are ever ready to join in the general 
outery, ‘ Down with the dead languages,”’ whenever a favorable 
occasion offers. 

There is, moreover, in matters of education, a disposition too 
prevalent to act the part of Procrustes. Every child’s intel- 
lectual stature must come up to the same point. A system 
must stand or fall as a whole. Every student, without discrim- 
ination, must embrace or reject it entire. What is good and 
necessary for one is, for that reason, held to be good and neces- 
sary for all. What is unnecessary for one may be dispensed 
with by all. 

Now we have no fear that any, or all these influences com- 
bined, will be able to dislodge the ancient languages from the 
high place which has been awarded to them by the learned of 
so many ages. They are too effectually inwoven into all valua- 
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ble literature,— nay, Science herself is indebted to them for her 
terms of universal significance,— to need our poor sympathy and 
feeble aid. It is not with reference to their destiny, therefore, 
that our anxieties are awakened. We have been so long accus- 
tomed to contemplate the wants of the future scholar in the 
various departments of educated life, that our thoughts turn in- 
stinctively to him: and our only fear is, that now and then one, 
whose circumstances compel him to listen to the clamors of the 
multitude in the days of his inexperience, may be induced to 
choose a course which he will one day regret, and that, per- 
haps, when regret shall be too late to be of any avail. We pro- 
pose, then, to notice some of the claims of the ancient languages 
upon the attention of the student, in the hope that, if they ap- 
pear to our fellow-laborers according to truth, they will not fail 
to give judicious advice, whenever and wherever needed. 

We do not propose, however, to discuss the whole subject, 
nor to enumerate all the advantages of classical study. 

We are very far from wishing to commend the ancient lan- 
guages to all classes of students. We are willing to admit that 
the present state of the commercial world, and the facilities for 
international intercourse are such as to create a most unpre- 
cedented demand for a practical acquaintance with modern 
languages. We do not deny that the present and prospective 
condition of internal improvements, and the mechanic arts, calls 
loudly for a kind of education to which the ancient languages 
would not materially contribute. We do not contend that the 
enthusiastic student of chemistry must acquaint himself with 
Latin and Greek, before he can sufficiently understand the 
application of chemistry to agriculture and the arts to enable 
him to conduct a farm or superintend a manufactory. But we 
do say that no one, who would perfect himself in the knowledge 
and use of language, as a medium of thought, can safely con- 
temn the languages of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

To one whose business is to think for others as well as him- 
self, the importance of attaining to something like perfection in 
the use of language, cannot be overrated. He may have a 
mind disciplined to the utmost precision and accuracy of thought, 
—he may possess all knowledge,— and yet, if the medium, 
through which his thoughts are to be transmitted to others is 
imperfect, imperfection and distortion will characterize all his. 
intellectual efforts. As the object-glass of a refracting tele- 
scope, when imperfect, represents the heavenly bodies as mis- 
shapen and distorted, so imperfection in the use of language 
fails to convey to the minds of the reader and the hearer amac- 
curate transcript of the thoughts of the writer and speaker. 

Who will venture to say that all this is not true? And yet it 
was our painful duty, on one occasion, to hear from a distinguished 
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advocate of popular education, an argument in favor of the 
superior importance of the study of Nature. We wish not to 
be misunderstood. We have not a word to say in disparage- 
ment of the study of Nature, absolutely or relatively. On the 
contrary, we would urge it upon every one, with all the persua- 
sion in our power. We think the true scholar will be affected 
toward language and Nature, as every true parent is affected 
toward his children ; he will be unable to say which he prefers. 
If the works of Nature are wonderful, are not the powers of 
man, in their adaptation to articulate speech, equally so? If 
the study of the laws of the material world tends to develop 
the resources of nature, and contribute to the physical comfort 
and happiness of man, does not the power of speech tend 
equally to his intellectual, social, and religious welfare? If it 
be important, — if it be, rightly considered, noble and praise 
worthy to promote the physical well-being of man, is it not 
vastly more so to promote the well-being of his spiritual nature ? 
What were man without the power of thought? Simply a 
brute. And what were the members of the human family to 
each other, but for the power of speech? Nought but deaf 
mutes, without any possibility of improvement, or prospect of 
rising above the dominion of the appetites. So long, then, as 
language is so important an agent in the elevation and perfection 
of man, so long will the study of language be one of the noblest 
studies in which the scholar can engage. Especially does this 
appear to be the case, when we consider it with reference to the 
cause of truth and humanity. The liability to misconception is 
proverbial. Words, at best, are but imperfect representatives 
of thought. Language, in its most improved state, is but a 
poor vehicle for the conceptions of the mind. Differences in 
intellectual habits, modes of thought, and association, not un- 
frequently affix very different meanings to the same verbal ex- 
pression. ‘The fiercest controversies have been waged in politics 
and religion, as well as on other subjects of the greatest practical 
importance to man, which have originated quite as much in mis- 
understanding and misconception of terms, as in radical differ- 
ence of views. . 

How, then, we ask, are these evils to be remedied, but 
by a better acquaintance with the philosophy and use of lan- 
guage? Mental discipline, the power to think consecutively, to 
discern the relations of thought, is, of course, taken for granted. 
It is not claimed that the most thorough acquaintance with lan- 
guage, without this, were the attainment under such circum- 
stances possible, would be of any value. And, on the contrary, 
of what avail is the mere power of thought? It is, so far as 
the wants of humanity at large are concerned, like the mountain 
torrent, undirected to usefulends. It is like the winds to a ship 
without its sails and rigging. It is like the loadstone hidden in 
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its native mine. The power is there for the most magnificent 
and beneficial results. But alas for human improvement, those 
results come not for the want of a proper channel to direct that 
power to its practical issue. 

If, then, it is by means of language that truth is to be eluci- 
dated and enforced, and error stripped of its innumerable 
disguises ; if language is the instrument by which the minds 
and hearts of the young are mainly to be formed for virtue and 
happiness — by which the tyrant and the oppressor are to be 
compelled to relax their hold upon the rights of man; if this is 
to contribute more than almost anything else to the delights of 
social intercourse ; if by this the gospel itself is to be proclaimed 
to the nations, and its consolations and hopes to be carried to 
every distressed family, to every aching heart, then surely 
the study of language as a medium of thought possesses an 
importance, especially to those who, as we have before said, 
are to think for others as well as themselves, not second to that 
which attaches to any other department of human learning. 

In urging upon the English student the study of the ancient 
languages for the attainment of the object under consideration, 
we do not, of course, recommend these to the neglect of the Eng- 
lish. We are guilty of no such folly as to suppose that any lan- 
guage, nay, that all languages, however perfectly acquired, can 
atone for neglect to acquaint one’s self with the philosophy and 
use of his own mother tongue. Studying the history and use of 
Greek words is not, in any special or necessary sense, studying 
the history and use of English words. Nor is the study of Latin 
grammar, to any great extent, the study of English grammar. 
Every language has its own facts and its own laws, which the 
study of other languages cannot reveal, but without a knowledge 
of which no one can be an adept in its use. It is, therefore, as 
aids to the better understanding of the vernacular, rather than 
as substitutes, that we would have them regarded. Nor are we 
disposed to deny that very much of the desired object may be 
attained by a careful study and diligent comparison of the laws 
and usages of a single language, and that the vernacular. In- 
deed, some of the most lucid and forcible writers of the English, 
were men who had little acquaintance with other tongues, an- 
cient or modern. ‘They are exceptions, however. ‘They did 
what few could hope to do, and they would have done better 
had they extended their acquaintance with the vehicle of thought. 
There is, so to speak, an original, universal language, lost as a 
whole, but scattered in fragments through the various languages 
of the earth. The scholar who has gathered these up, and re- 
stored them to their original connections, is prepared to enter 
into the genius and spirit of any language. He is, so far as 
the power of utterance and expression are concerned, prepared 
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for any thing to which his intellect is equal. This universal lan- 
guage, deduced from the laws and usages of different languages, 
is to any one tongue, what geometry and trigonometry are to 
surveying, engineering, astronomy, and other departments 
of practical mathematics. In a popular way, some attainments 
may be made without it, but the science, the spirit, is wanting. 

It will be seen, doubtless, that what we have just said is near- 
ly or quite as applicable to modern as to ancient languages. Of 
this we are not insensible ; and we are prepared to admit, to 
some extent, the force of the argument to be derived from it. 
We are very far from being disposed to deny that the careful 
study and comparison of several modern languages, if conducted 
in accordance with the spirit of modern philology, may lead sub- 
stantially to the same result. They will, at least, secure to one 
a knowledge of the principles of general grammar. Besides, we 
claim no such perfection for the ancient languages, as to sup- 
pose that the study of those alone will answer all the purposes 
of the scholar and writer, or supersede the necessity of an ac- 
quaintance with other languages to the extent of his circumstances 
and abilities. Our recommendation embraces the two ancient 
languages first, and modern languages afterwards ; and this order 
we would observe, not more for the superiority of the former 
over the latter, than as tending to a surer and more rapid 
acquisition of the latter. At the same time, if compelled by 
circumstances to content ourselves with two besides our own 
native tongue, those two should be the tongues which once 
resounded in the Pnyx and the Forum. 

One very important reason why we think the study of the 
ancient Latin and Greek eminently adapted to facilitate our 
acquaintance with language as a medium of thought, is found in 
the nature and abundance of the helps to their acquisition. With 
‘the very best helps, it is a task of no trifling character to 
acquire a language. A superficial knowledge, a mere smatter- 
ing, the gathering up of a few words and phrases, it is true, 
may be the work of a year, or even less time, for those who aim 
at nothing more. But to enter its sacred portals, to survey its 
magnificent structure, to scrutinize its numberless combinations 
of grandeur and beauty, or, to drop the figure, to make it so 
thoroughly our own as to be able to think in it, with accuracy, 
with elegance, and despatch, is the unaided work of neither one 
man, nor a single age. Who is equal to the unassisted task of 
determining and illustrating the movements of a machine com- 
posed of from fifty to one hundred thousand parts? ‘ What 
individual is competent to trace to their origin, and define in all 
their various applications, popular, scientific, and technical, 
seventy or eighty thousand words?” But where are we to look 
for languages which have been subjected to the scrutiny to 
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which those of Greece and Rome have been subjected? To 
say nothing of the labors of preceding ages, it has been the’ 
lifelong effort of the greatest scholars ‘of all Christendom, 
from the days of the Medici until now, to add something to the 
understanding of these languages. Nay , the crowning glory of 
one particular people is found in the perfection which they have 
given to this department of philology. They have ransacked 
every monastery, they have brought to light and collated every 
manuscript, they have deciphered every “ancient inscription, be 
it upon monument, tablet, or coin; in brief, they have literally, 
and absolutely, left nothing untouched, nothing unexamined, 
which could, in any way, or in any degree, however small, add 
to our appreciation of these languages. Look into their lexicons. 
There we find, so to speak, the biography of every word from its 
earliest to its latest existence. We see all their changes, as affect- 
ed by the age or country in which they were used; all their 
meanings, as dependent upon the connections in which they are 
found, whether poetical, philosophical, or popular. There we ‘have 
all their primitives and derivatives, their cognates and their com- 
pounds. There, too, we find everything classified and arranged 
with the precision of a well-marshalled army. Weare more than 
half constrained to pronounce the work complete, perfect ; and in- 
quire, with wonder, what is left for the labors of future scholars. 
If we turn to their grammars, we find the same evidences of per- 
fection to study and admire. Besides, everything of a collat- 
eral nature, which can in any way illustrate or facilitate the 
acquisition of those languages, is laid at the feet of the inquir- 
ing student. The civil and military history of these people, — 
their religious belief, their political institutions, the teachings 
of their philosophy, the habits of the people, the sources of their 
income, their relations to other nations and the reciprocal in- 
fluences exerted, — in fine, everything which one could wish to 
know, is accessible to the simplest inquirer. , 

It appears to us, moreover, that all these helps are more per- 
fect and more reliable, from the fact that the languages them 
selves have all this time been stationary. ‘Those who have 
labored to understand and illustrate them have not been examin- 
ing an object which was constantly shifting its position, its dimen- 
sions, and its features;— a fact which cannot be affirmed of 
any cultivated language of modern times. 

Now turn we to the corresponding helps for the acquisition of 
modern tongues, and where do we find the same completeness 
and perfection? Where are we met by such evidences of end- 
less and careful research? Where do we look for such illue- 
trious scholars, in this department of learning, succeeding each 
other in the succession of ages, and, like the giants of old, 
piling their works upon those of their predecessors, till their 
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united structures scale the heavens ? Indeed, where is the Eng- 
lish scholar or writer of eminence, who has not regarded the 
compilation of a good dictionary the most tedious of all literary 
drudgery ? If we have made a good beginning in the depart- 
ment of Lexicography, it is only by aid of the light shed upon 
it from the same department of classical learning. In the 
department of grammar, we can boast of text-books enough, it 
is true. But of the hundreds which have seen the light, even 
in this youthful land, where is the one of them all for which we 
will venture to predict a life of a single decade? Indeed, the 
last ten years has witnessed the first attempt to reduce English 
grammar toa science ; the first attempt to unravel the wondrous 
structure of English sentences, and display the mysterious and 
complicated relations of thought. And for the very idea which 
gave birth to this treatise, noble as it is in its beginning, and 
destined to still richer developments, we venture to assert that 
the author was indebted to his acquaintance with the German 
grammars of the Latin and Greek. 

Among the helps to the acquisition of a language, we cer- 
tainly ought not to omit the living teacher: and here, too, we 4 
shall confidently claim the most decided superiority for the an- ; 
cient languages. We are willing to concede the qualifications, : 
the skill, and the fidelity of many teachers of modern languages ; 
and we cheerfully award to them the honor due to their merits. 4 
But the qualifications of most, who undertake this work in our 4 
midst, are of a very dubious character. If not our own coun- 
trymen, with limited opportunities for the acquisition of what 
they undertake to teach to others, they are, at best, but birds 
of passage, utterly destitute of the requisite acquaintance with 
the philosophy of language, whether as applied to their own, 
or the English tongue. The teachers of the ancient languages, 
on the contrary, especially those who are found at the head of 
these departments of literature in our colleges, are men of emi- 
nent talents, improved by all the facilities which either this or 
the old world can furnish. They are men of extensive research, 
of large and liberal views, of enthusiastic devotion to their call- 
ing, and their whole lives they have consecrated to their work. 

Besides, the objects for which the ancient and modern lan- 
guages are respectively pursued, and the manner in which they 
are taught, tend to show the same superiority of the former 
over the latter, for the purposes under consideration. The 
former are mostly pursued for disciplinary and scientific ends ; 
the latter for colloquial and practical, or merely ornamental ; ; 
and they are taught for the attainment of their respective ends, | 

If, then, there be any occasion or circumstance in a man’s 
life when he may, without blushing, confess his need of help, 
we may confidently say it is in the : attempt to acquire a foreign 
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tongue ; and we may with equal confidence affirm that no lan- 
guage furnishes such facilities, in this respect, as those whose 
claims we are now endeavoring to advocate. 

Another reason why we prefer the ancient Latin and Greek 
to other languages for the purposes in question, is found in 
their admitted superiority; or, perhaps, we should say in the 
superiority of their development, as exhibited in the writings of 
their master spirits: for we are told by an authority which it 
would not be modesty in us to call in question, that it is neither 
in accordance with wisdom nor truth to assert that one language 
is, in itself, more perfect than another,— that the Greek, which 
so enchants us in the works of Homer and Pindar, is not a 
more perfect language than the [roquois or the Algonquin,— 
that every language is a perfect instrument, but played on with 
different degrees of skill, according to the genius of the artist,— 
that Homer played well on the Greek, and would have played 
equally well on the LIroquois,— that he, who thinks it is the 
superior perfection of the language which ravishes his seuses, 
and carries him up into the third heavens, has only to hear, 
though it be but the Leni Lenape played upon by a Milton, a 
Shakspeare, a Dryden, or a Pope, to be convinced that he is 
mistaken. However this may be, it is sufficient for the pur- 
poses of our argument, that to Homer and Virgil has been 
assivned, by the concurrent judgment of ages, a rank second to 
no other poets the world has ever produced ; — that Demosthenes 
and Cicero have ever been studied as the most perfect models 
of oratory ; — and that, despite the advantage which twenty cen- 
turies must necessarily give to the modern historian, few would 
venture to claim preéminence to Thucydides and Tacitus, either 
for themselves or others. 

Now it surely can need no argument to show that, if we 
stuly language to improve our power of expression, the models 
we take should be as nearly perfect as possible. ‘The only ques- 
tions, therefore, which it is important in this connection to con- 
sider, are, will not translations answer every purpose attainable 
by a knowledge of the original ? and, as a matter of fact, have 
writers experienced the benefits predicted? With reference to 
the first inquiry, there can be but one answer; and that is, 
briefly and emphatically, No. ‘The reader of translations is in 
no sense a student of language, or of thought even. LHe does 
not come in contact with the mind of the author, nor can he 
enter into his views or participate in his sympathies. He can 
form no just notion of the inspiration of the original thought, 
nor can he judge of the skill with which words are selected and 
combined to convey it, in all its freshness, to the mind of the 
reader. A translation, however perfectly made, can, to the 
scholar, no more make good the original, than the most perfect 
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daguerreotye likeness can make good to affectionate parents the 
loss of a beloved child. In either case it is a semblance, and 
not the reality. Besides, the inspiration of genius attaches not 
to the thought alone ; it pertains to the expression also. Shak- 
speare has portrayed the passions as no other man can do, not 
more by the originality and power of his conceptions, than by the 
superhuman skill with which those conceptions take form. Let 
any one, who is not convinced of the truth of what we are now 
saying, test it for himself. Let him, if acquainted with the 
Latin, select one of the most beautiful of Horace’s odes; let 
him first drink in the idea, through the medium of the original 
words, without one thought of their representatives in English ; 
let him observe, too, the graceful and metrical flow of the lan- 
guage; then let him make the very best translation — transla- 
tion, we say, not poetical version — of which he is capable, and 
if he do not find the charm most effectually dissipated, we yield 
the argument. It is said that Phidias so wrought his own image 
into the shield of Minerva, that to remove the image would de- 
stroy the shield. So it is with the form of the expression in 
which genius chooses to utter her thoughts; change that form, 
and the inspiration is gone. 

As to the benefits which writers have actually derived from 
the study of these languages, in the improvement of their power 
of expression, we have but to go to those writers to ascertain 
the truth. Wherever we find a writer, either in this country or 
in Great Britain, who is distinguished for the finished elegance 
of his style, the purity of his diction, and the skill with which 
he selects and marshals his words and sentences, there, in nine 
cases out of ten, we find an enthusiastic admirer of classical 
literature. And, indeed, with respect to those who have written 
with greatest effect against the study of the ancient languages, 
it has been remarked, that, for their most polished shafts, they 
were obviously indebted to the very literature they presume to 
denounce: their most effective bolts were forged in the very 
workshops they are attempting to demolish. 

We have but one consideration farther to offer in favor of the 
views we have been endeavoring to advocate, and that is found 
in the fact that the literature of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
has infused itself, in various ways, into the choicest and most 
valuable literature of every cultivated nation of modern times. 
Like the blood which flows through the animal system, it perme- 
ates the universal body of literature, and’ constitutes too vital an 
element to be neglected with impunity by any one who aspires 
to the rights and immunities of citizenship in the great republic 
of letters. ‘‘ These great ancients have been, time out of mind, 
the teachers of the civilized world. They form a common bond, 
which unites the cultivated minds of all nations and ages to- 
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gether. He who cuts himself off from the classics, excludes 
himself from a world of delightful associations with the best 
minds. He fails to become a member of the great society of 
scholars ; he is an alien from the great community of letters. 
He may be a learned man, he may have all the treasures of 
science at his command; he may speak the modern languages 
with facility ; but if he have not imbued his mind with at least 
a tincture of classical taste, he will inevitably feel that a great 
defect exists in his intellectual culture.” 

We have before said, that it is to these languages Science 
is indebted for all her terms of universal significance. Add to 
this, that some thousands of words, in common use, originating 
from this source, have been naturalized in the English. Now 
that these words and terms may be, and are, so defined as to 
meet all popular wants, without resorting to the original, we by 
no means deny. But we do contend that the demands of the 
scholar cannot be answered, nor the duties of the writer and 
public speaker properly met, without tracing them directly to 
their source. He who attempts it, must receive and use them, 
as the patient does his medicine, or the catechumen his creed, 
upon the authority of others. He can have no independent 
judgment. 

Nor is it merely in the matter of words and terms, that these 
languages have infused themselves to such an extent, into the 
English. Many of the sciences struck their first roots, and 
attained to no inconsiderable growth, in Grecian and Roman soil. 
Some of their old writers on law and medicine are said to be no 
mean authority,even now. In some departments of pure mathe- 
matics, we are still their pupils ; and if, in astronomy, geography, 
navigation, and the kindred branches, we are their superiors, 
even that superiority is owing, in no small degree, to principles 
settled by them. ‘The lessons of practical wisdom, and precepts 
of morality, deduced by Socrates from the light of nature alone, 
might well put to the blush many a modern theologian, who pro- 
fesses to stand on the authority of Revelation. The constitu- 
tions of those old republics, and the practical workings of their 
governments, have furnished the most copious illustrations for 
the statesman of every age, and they will continue so to do till 
the end of time. Besides, the ancients have ever been received 
and acknowledged as standards of literary taste, whether in 
poetry, history, or oratory. Rbhetorically speaking, too, the 
richest gems which bespangle the firmament of English litera- 
ture, consist of quotations, allusions, and references of a classical 
character. 

How then, we ask, is the student, even of modern literature, 
to revel amid the trophies of intellect, — how is he to survey the 
progress of human culture, and the achievements of genius, 
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whether of this or other lands, whether of the present or past 
ages, unless he is provided with the key which shall unlock for 
him the massy gates that exclude the stranger and the alien ? 
We have written thus much crudely, we admit, and in haste, 
subject to frequent interruptions incident to our calling and 
circumstances in life. We have purposely omitted many con- 
siderations which we could not have passed over, had we been 
discussing the value of classical learning in the abstract. But 
we had a specific object in view, and we have endeavored not 
to lose sight of that. The last few years of our life have brought 
us in contact with a goodly number of students, whose business 
in after life was to be, to think. We have endeavored, with a 
good conscience, to ascertain their real wants. ‘The results of 
our inquiries with reference to one of these wants, both as to its 
nature and the manner in which it is to be met, we have here, 
according to our ability, endeavored to set forth. ‘The views 
we have advanced we commend, not to the charities, but to the 
calm and unbiassed judgment of our fellow-laborers. Whether 
they shall be found to be right or wrong, sound or unsound, we 
wish them to pass for just what they are worth and no more. 





THE LOVE OF STUDY. 


BestpxEs the shame of inferiority, and the love of reputation, 
curiosity is a passion very favorable to the love of study; and a 
passion very susceptible of increase by cultivation. Sound 
travels so many feet in a second ; and light travels so many feet 
in a second. Nothing more probable; but you do not care how 
light and sound travel. Very likely ; but make yourself care ; get 
up, shake yourself well, pretend to care, make believe to care, 
and very soon you will care, and care so much, that you will sit 
for hours thinking about light and sound, and be extremely an- 
gry with any one who interrupts you in your pursuits ; and tolerate 
no other conversation but about light and sound ; and catch your- 
self plaguing every body to death, who approaches you with 
the discussion of these subjects. I am sure a man ought to 
read as he would grasp a nettle ; — do it lightly, and you get 
molested ; grasp it with all your strength, and you feel none of 
its asperities. ‘There is nothing so horrible as languid study ; 
when you sit looking at the clock, wishing the time was over, or 
that somebody would call on you and put you out of your misery. 
The only way to read with any efficacy, is to read so heartily 
that dinner-time comes two hours before you expected it. To 
sit with your Livy before you, and hear the geese cackling that 
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saved the capitol ; and to see, with your own eyes, the Cartha- 
ginian sutlers gathering up the rings of the Roman knights 
after the battle of Cannz, and heaping them into bushels; and 
to be so intimately present at the actions you are reading of, 
that, when any body knocks at the door, it will take you two 
or three seconds to determine whether you are in your own 
study, or in the plains of Lombardy, looking at Hannibal’s 
weather-beaten face, and admiring the splendor of his single 
eye ;—this is the only kind of study which is not tiresome ; 
and almost the only kind which is not useless; this is the 
knowledge which gets into the system, and which a man carries 
about and uses, like his limbs, without perceiving that it is 
extraneous, weighty, or inconvenient. SypNey SMITH. 





EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


To what is the enterprise and general prosperity of the 
Americans to be attributed, (their country is not naturally so 
rich or fruitful as Mexico,) except to their general enlighten- 
ment? ‘The oldest manufacturers of cotton in the world are 
the Hindoos ; labor with them is cheaper than it is in any other 
part of the world; yet we take the cotton that grows at the 
doors of their factories, bring it thirteen thousand miles to this 
country, manufacture it here where labor is so expensive, take it 
back thirteen thousand miles, and undersell the native manu- 
facturer. Labor is dearer in America than in any part of the 
world, and yet we dread and fear their competition more than 
that of any other nation. ‘The reason of all this isobvious. All 
the advantages which the Hindoo possesses, are far more than 
counterbalanced by his intellectual inferiority to ourselves ; 
while we dread the American, with reason, because he is intel- 
lectually, at least, our equal, and, considering the general intel- 
ligence and good conduct of the hands he employs, our superior. 
To what cause, except that of a decided superiority in captains 
and crews, can we attribute the fact, that the Americans have 
deprived us of so large a portion of the whale fishery, as in a 
measure to have monopolized it? American clocks, which we now 
see in almost every hall and cottage, ought to set us thinking. 
We may be sure of this, the commerce of the world will fall into 
the hands of those who are most deserving of it. If political or 
philanthropic considerations should fail to show us the necessity 
of educating our people, commercial considerations will one day 
remind us of what we ought to have done. We can only hope 
that the reminder may not come too late. 
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Enlightenment is the great necessity and the great glory of 
our age ; ignorance is the most expensive, and most dangerous, 
and most pressing of all evils. Among ourselves, we find a va- . 
riety of motives converging upon this conclusion. The states- 
man has become aware, that an enlightened population is more 
orderly, more submissive, in times of public distress, to the ne- 
cessity of their circumstances; not so easily led away by agita- 
tors ; in short, more easily and more cheaply governed. The 
political economist is well aware of the close connection between 
general intelligence and successful enterprise and industry. The 
greater the number of enlightened and intelligent persons, the 
greater is the number of those whose thoughts are at work in sub- 
duing nature, improving arts, and increasing national wealth. 
The benevolent man is anxious that all should share those ad- 
vantages and enjoyments which he himself finds to be the great- 
est. Both Churchman and Dissenter know well enough that 
they are under the necessity of educating. And the manufac- 
turer, too, whois employing, perhaps, many more hands than the 
colonel of a regiment commands, is now becoming well aware 
how much to his advantage it is, that his men should prefer a 
book or a reading room to the parlor of a public house ; should 
understand what they are about, instead of being merely able to 
go through their allotted task as so many beasts of burden; and 
that they should have the strong motive of making their houses 
decent and respectable, and of bettering their condition. All 
these motives are now working — strongly, too, — in the public 
mind, and have begun to bear fruit.—Frazer’s Magazine. 


DISCIPLINE. 


THE following, with other choice specimens of discipline, are 
accredited by Leigh Hunt to ** Boyer, the upper master of Christ- 
Hospital—famous for the mention of him by CoLzripaE and 
Lams.” 

He—one of the scholars—had come into the school at an age 
later than usual, and could hardly read. There was a book used 
by the learners in reading, called “* Dialogues between a Mission- 
ary and an Indian.” It was a poor performance, full of inconclu- 
sive arguments and other common-places. The boy in question 
used to appear with this book in his hand, in the middle of the 
school, the master standing behind him. The lesson was to begin. 
Poor , Whose great fault lay in a deep-toned drawl of his 
syllables, and the omission of his stops, stood, half looking at the 
book, and half casting his eye toward the right of him, whence 
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the blows were to proceed. The master looked over him, and 
his hand was ready. I am not exact in my quotation, at this 
distance of time ; but the spirit of one of the passages that I re- 
collect, was to the following purport, and thus did the teacher 
and his pupil proceed. 

Master. “ Now, young man, have a care, or I will set you a 
swinging task.”’ (A common phrase of his.) 

Pupil. (Making a sort of heavy bolt at his calamity, and 
never remembering his stop at the word Missionary.) “J/is- 
sionary Can you see the wind?” 

(Master gives him a slap on the cheek.) 

Pupil. (Raising his voice to a cry, and still forgetting his 
stop.) ‘Indian No!” 

Master. ‘* God’s-my-life, young man! have a care how you 
provoke me.” 

Pupil. (Always forgetting the stop.) “Missionary How then 
do you know there is such a thing?” 

(Here a terrible thump. ) 

Pupil. (With a shout of agony.) ‘“Jndian Because I feel 
it.” 

One act of injustice will suffice forall. *“ * * * * The 
master was in the habit of “‘ spiting ”’” C— ; thatis to say, of tak- 
ing every opportunity to be severe with him, nobody knew why. 
One day he comes into school and finds him placed in the mid- 
dle of it, with three other boys. He was not in one of his worst 
humors, and did not seem inclined to punish them, till he saw 
his antagonist. “Oh, oh, sir!” said he; “what! you are 
among them, are you?” and gave him an exclusive thump on 
the face. He then turned to one of the Grecians, and said, “ I 
have not time to flog all these boys ; make them draw lots, and 
I will punish one.” The lots were drawn, and C—’s was fa- 
vorable. ‘ Oh, oh!” returned the master, when he saw them, 
** You have escaped, have you, sir ?”’ and pulling out his watch, 
and turning again to the Grecian, observed, that he had 
time to punish the whole three; “and, sir,” added he to C—, 
“Pll begin with you.” He then took the boy into the library 
and flogged him; and, on issuing forth again, had the face to 
say, with an air of indifference, “ I have not time, after all, to 
punish these two other boys ; let them take care how they pro- 
voke me another time.” ; 
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A WORD.—MAN. 


How vast a world is figured by a word! 
A little word, a very point of sound, 
Breathed by a breath, and in an instant heard ; 

Yet leaving that may well the soul astound,— 

To sense a shape, to thought without a bound. 

For who shall hope the mystery to scan 

Of that dark being symbolized in man ? 

His outward form seems but a speck, a span ! 

But what far star shall check the eternal race 

Of one small thought that rays from out his mind ? 

For evil or for good, still, still must travel on 

Ilis every thought, though worlds are left behind, 

Nor backward can the race be ever run. 

How fearful, then, that the first evil ray, 

Still red with Abel’s blood, is on its way. 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 





PRAISE. 


TERE is one thing which no man, however generously dis- 
posed, can give, but which every one, however poor, is bound 
topay. This is praise. He cannot give it, because it is not 
his own ; since what is dependent for its very existence on some- 
thing in another, can never become to him a possession ; nor 
can he justly withhold it, when the presence of merit claims it 
as a consequence. As praise, then, cannot be made a gift, so, 
neither, when not his due, can any man receive it; he may 
think he does, but he receives only words ; for desert being the 
essential condition of praise, there can be no reality in the one 
without the other. This is no fanciful statement; for though 
praise may be withheld by the ignorant or envious, it cannot 
be but that, in the course of time, an existing merit will, on some 
one, produce its effects; inasmuch as the existence of any cause 
without its effect is an impossibility. A fearful truth lies at 
the bottom of this ; anirreversible justice for the weal or woe of 
him who comfirms or violates it.— Washington Alliston. 






ERRATA. 


In the “ Algebraic Paradox,” page 519, October number, 
In the fourteenth line, for ~~, read 
In the seventh line from bottom, for —~, read 


° (x-a) (x- (x-a) x-+a) 
In the lower line, for —==—, read ——— 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 1850, HELD AT WORCESTER, 
NOVEMBER 25. 


Tue “ Massachusetts Teachers’ Association ’’ held its sixth annual 
meeting at the City Hall, in Worcester, on Monday and Tuesday, the 
25th and 26th of November, 1850. 

Monday evening, at 7 o’clock, the Association was called to order 
by the President, Thomas Sherwin, Esq., of Boston. The throne of 
grace was addressed by Rev. Alonzo Hill, of Wovrcester. 

The President then addressed the Association as follows : — 

Gentlemen of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association :-— 
Allow me to congratulate you, and let us congratulate each other, on 
our meeting here again for the purposes to which the Association is 
devoted. And to the ladies who honor us with their attendance, I 
would say,— we welcome your presence here as the most pleasing 
feature of our reunion. 

Another year of warfare against ignorance and vice has been waged, 
we trust, with no inconsiderable success, and we appropriate the earliest 
portion of our present respite, to burnishing up our arms, and preparing 
for a new campaign. 

We come to refresh each other by an interchange of friendly, social 
regards ; we come to receive and impart information upon the most 
important subject to which the’ human mind and the human energies 
can be directed ; we come to gather fresh vigor and renewed encourage- 
ment to prosecute the goodly work to which we devote our lives; we 
come to confirm our resolution and strengthen our courage to carry on 
that work with all the ability we may possess, and with all the wisdom 
we may obtain, whether from conscience, from the glowing language of 
nature, or from the written word of revelation. We come, not to select 
candidates for the high offices of Massachusetts, or of the United 
States, but we come here to deliberate upon the means by which the 
greatest number of the future men, of our own State especially, may 
be qualified to fulfil with ability, wisdom, and integrity, the functions 
of any of these high stations. We come, not to make money, but to 
make men and women such as God and nature designed that men 
and women should be,— intelligent, useful, virtuous. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is our vocation; and how efficient 
may be our agency either for good or evil ! — for good, if we are well 
qualified and faithful to our trust ; for evil, if we are ignorant and in- 
different, or slothful as regards our duty. 

Education, in its three-fold character, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
may justly demand talents of the highest order, the greatest amount 
and variety of attainments within the grasp of the human understand- 
ing, and a moral purity, both in motive and in act, little short of 
angelic. Such are its demands ;—demands which, like perfection, 
can never be fully reached, but which, on that very account, hold out 
the stronger inducements to energetic, persevering, life-long exertions. 
Encouraged, then, by the conviction that our * labor will not be vain,” 
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let us strive to render our profession what the will of the Deity and 
the dearest interests of humanity require. 

The number and character of the teachers now assembled give evi- 
dence of your interest in the cause in which we are engaged. We all 
come here at our own expense, hoth of money and of time ; of money, 
earned by hard and anxious toil ; of time, allowed us for relaxation, 
and for the festivities of the season. This fact, of itself, bespeaks a 
heartiness on your part that goes far towards effecting the object of 
our meeting. Sacrifice and absence of selfishness are never the char- 
acteristics of indifference. We may, then, hope and trust that we shall 
all return to our homes and our labors, with a higher estimation of our 
responsibility, a deeper love of our calling, and a more glowing ardor 
to bear us successfully through the perplexities, disappointments, and 
toils, inherent in the very nature of our employment. 

But, whilst we are cheered with the sight of so many familiar faces, 
we sadly miss some, whom, on such occasions, we have been accustomed 
to meet. In particular, our worthy secretary, Mr. Bradlee, late Prin- 
cipal of the High School in Charlestown, is no more. In the prime of 
his manhood, in the height of his usefulness, and, but a few weeks 
since, apparently in the vigor of health, he has been called from the 
joys and cares of this life, to the spiritual state. In my relations with 
him, I have ever found him highly intelligent, devoted to his profes- 
sion, and actuated by the purest motives. The more I became 
acquainted with him, the stronger reason I had to respect and love him. 
But I leave it to others, more able than myself, and more intimate with 
Mr. Bradlee, to speak in his eulogy. May the memory of him be like 
that of “joys which are past, sweet and mournful to the soul.’ Again, 
fellow teachers, allow me to welcome you to this mecting, and [I trust 
that it may prove redolent of pleasure and usefulness to us all. 

The President closed by suggesting the propriety of choosing a sec- 
retary, pro tem, of the meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Thayer, of Boston, it was voted that Mr. Charles 
J. Capen, of Dedham, be requested to act in that capacity. 

On motion of Mr. Thayer, voted, that the editors and reporters of 
newspapers be invited to sit at the secretary’s table. 

Voted, that a committee consisting of ten be appointed by the Chair 
to nominate a list of officers to serve during the ensuing year. 

The Chair nominated Messrs. G. F. Thayer, of Boston, A. Parish, 
Springfield, Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge, Geo. A. Walton, Lawrence, 
Nelson Wheeler, Worcester, Samuel W. King, Lynn, J. D. Philbrick, 
Boston, W. D. Swan, Boston, Charles Northend, Salem, and James 
S. Eaton, Andover. 

On motion of Mr. Thayer, voted, that the committee appointed at 
the last meeting, to contribute articles on educational subjects for the 
public press, and to gain over that press to an active support of the 
cause of education, be requested to report proceedings. Mr. Wheeler 
reported for Worcester County, Messrs. Smith and Emery for Middle- 
sex, Mr. Wells for Essex, Messrs. Sherwin, Reed and Swan for Nor- 
folk, and Messrs. Field and Philbrick for Suffolk. 

Mr. Wheeler informed the Association that a committee of gentle- 
men from the School Committee of Worcester, were ready to provide 
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accommodations for those lady teachers who might be present from 
abroad to attend the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Thayer, voted, that the proposition made by him 
at the meeting last year, to wit :—‘‘ that the bth article of the Consti- 
tution be so amended as to include on the Board of Directors all the 
officers of the Association, be now taken up and discussed.’ The 

uestion was debated by Mr. Philbrick on the negative, and by Messrs. 
hayer and Wm. D. Swan on the affirmative, and was decided in the 
negative, two-thirds not voting in favor thereof. 

r. Swan, of Boston, introduced the subject of the editorial depart- 
ment of the Masachusetts Teacher, which subject was referred to a 
committee of five, appointed by the Chair, as follows: Messrs. Swan of 
Boston, Smith of Cambridge, Allen and Philbrick of Boston, and Reed 
of Roxbury. Mr. Swan having declined serving on the committee. 
Mr. Sherwin, of Boston, was appointed by the Association, in his place, 

The President referred to the importance of having a place for 
teachers to meet at, and announced that the Secretary of the Board of 
Education had offered to the Association the use of his rooms at the 
State House, for that purpose. A letter from the publisher of the 
Massachusetts Teacher was read, and referred to the committee on 
that subject. 

The hour of 8 having arrived, Wm H. Wells, Esq., Principal of 
the Putnam School, Newburyport, delivered a lecture, according to 
appointment, on ‘‘ The importance of inculeating self-reliance on the 
part of the pupil.’’ On motion, it was voted, to defer the lecture of 
Mr. Pennell, until 10} o,clock, A. M., of Tuesday. The meeting 
then adjourned to 9 o’clock, Tuesday, A. M. 


Worcester, Nov. 2¢, 1850. 

The Association met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9 o’clock, and was 
called to order by the President. 

The records of the last meeting were read and approved of. 

Mr. ‘Thayer, of Boston, Chairman of the Committee on Nomination of 
Officers for the ensuing year, reported the following list : 

For President, Thomas Sherwin, of Boston. For Vice Presidents, 
Benjamin Greenleaf, of Bradford, Barnum Field, of Boston, Rufus 
Putnam, of Salem, D. P. Galloup, of Salem, P. H. Sweetzer, of South 
Reading, D. 8S. Rowe, of Westfield, Geo. A. Walton, of Lawrence, 
Louis Agassiz, of Cambridge, Geo. Newcomb, of Quiney, Charles Bar- 
rows, of Springfield, Caleb Emery, of Boston, Eben. 8. Stearns, of 
West Newton, C. C. Chase, of Lowell, and Samuel W. King, of Lynn. 
For Corresponding Secretary, Elbridge Smith, of Cambridge. — For 
Recording Secretary, Charles J. Capen, of Dedham. For Treasurer, 
Josiah A. Stearns, of Boston. For Counsellors, S. 8. Greene, of 
Boston, Charles Northend, of Salem, Daniel Mansfield, of Cambridge, 
Wm. H. Wells, of Newburyport, J. P. Cowles, of Ipswich, Calvin 8. 


Pennell, of Charlestown, John Batchelder, of Lynn, Ebenezer Hervey, 
of New Bedford, Levi Reed, of Roxbury, Geo. Allen, Jr., of Duoston, 
and James M. Lassell, of Cambridge. The report of the committee 


was accepted. 
On motion of Mr. Reed, the hour of 2, P. M., was assigned for 
the choice of officers, and the committee was instructed to procure 
rinted ballots. 
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The Chair, in behalf of the Association, invited all gentlemen pres- 
ent, not members, to take part in the deliberations. 

On motion of Mr. Field, of Boston, an invitation was extended to 
Rev. Mr. Peirce, late Principal of the Normal School at West Newton, 
to address the Association, and impart the results of his observation on 
the progress of education in foreign countries, and other items of inter- 
est collected in his late tour to Europe. Mr. Peirce spoke of the Peace 
Convention, and, in the course of his remarks, stated that at that con- 
vention, the eloquence of the French, in his opinion, threw into the 
shade that of all the other orators, whether from the United States, 
Germany, England or Italy. He mentioned, also, the deep enthusiasm 
which characterized the efforts of the French at that convention. The 
speaker stated that since his tour, he had become the more firmly im- 
pressed with the belief, that woman was destined to exert a momentous 
influence in elevating and improving the condition of the human race, 
und quoted a remark of Napoleon, in point, ‘‘ Give me good mothers ; 
with these I will elevate the character of the nation.” He then spoke 
of the ascendency which the Romish Church seemed to be gaining over 
the public mind and heart of Europe; he considered the idea which 
seemed of late to have prevailed, a mistaken one, that that church was 
losing its influence. In reference to the Protestant place of worship 
which had been allowed the American citizens in Rome, he stated that that 
society was under the strictest surveillance, and the most jealous watch- 
fulness of the Papal power, in fear of its influence. The gentleman 
spoke next of education in foreign countries, especially in England and 
Scotland ; he thought those countries not in advance of us in the cause 
of popular education; he had investigated their principles, motives, 
methods, results, and he was convinced that we had adopted nearly all 
that was worthy of imitation. In closing his remarks, Mr. Peirce paid 
an eloquent tribute to the character of the late Secretary of the Board 
of Education ; he believed that posterity would accord to him the highest 
place in the rank of those who had awakened the public mind, in the 
great cause of popular education. 

The subject of Mr. Wells’s lecture, on motion of Mr. Parish, of 
Springfield, was then taken up and discussed, Messrs. Parish, Peirce 
of Waltham, Field of Boston, and Wells of Newburyport, taking part 
At 10} o’clock, aecording to appointment, Mr Pennell, of Charles- 
town, delivered a lecture ; subject,—‘ Motives and means adopted by 
teachers for suceess.’’ Our limits will not allow us to quote from any 
one of the three admirable lectures delivered before the Association. 

After a recess of ten minutes, Mr Thayer, having the floor, spoke 
en the necessity of obliging the pupil to rely on his own resources. 
Mr. Vail, of Salem, referred to points in Mr. Pennell’s lecture ; furthes 
remarks were made by Messrs. Burbank and Philbrick, the latter gen- 
tleman dissenting somewhat from the views expressed by previous 
speakers on the necessity of making the pupil rely on his own ef- 
forts; he thought there was danger of carrying the idea too far; after 
additional remarks by Messrs. Vail, Philbrick, Parish and Thayer, the 
latter gentleman insisting on the importance of inspiring in the pupil a 
love for the works of the standard poets, Mr. Philbrick introduced the 
following resolves : 
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Resolved, That the Act of the Legislature approved May 3d, 1850, 
concerning Truants and Absentees from school, meets with our hearty 
approbation ; and we earnestly recommend its adoption by the cities 
and towns of the Commonwealth, where the evils contemplated in the 
act exist. 

Resolved, That the best interests of Common School Education in 
this Commonwealth require, that the compensation of female teachers 
be materially increased. 

Resolved, That we regard the recent decision of the people of the 
State of New York in favor of Free Schools, as an important step in 
the provress of popular education. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this body, Physiology and 
Hygiene should be considered essential branches of a common school 
education ; and that the law permitting its introduction should be so 
modified, as to require it to be taught in all the District and Grammar 
Schools:of the Commonwealth. 

The resolves were laid on the table to be discussed in the afternoon. 

On motion of Mr. Philbrick, voted, that a committee of three, 
nominated by the Chair, be appointed to take into consideration the 
subject of Prizes for Essays. The Chair appointed Messrs. Philbrick 
of Boston, Reed of Roxbury, and Eaton of Andover. Voted to ad- 
journ to 2 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At two o’clock P. M. the meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. It being the hour appointed for the choice of officers, Messrs. 
King of Lynn, and Reed of Roxbury were appointed a committee to 
distribute, collect, sort and count the votes: having attended to that 
duty, they reported that the gentlemen nominated had been unani- 
mously chosen. Mr. Field, of Boston, being in the chair, 

On motion of Mr. Thayer, the committee appointed at the last 
meeting to memorialize the Legislature on the subject of truancy, for 
the purpose of obtaining aa act to suppress that evil in schools, was 
requested to report. Mr. Sherwin, from the committee, reported 
that they had attended to the duty assigned them, and read an act of 
the Legislature on the subject, passed at the last session. The report 
was accepted. Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, remarked that the action of 
the Legislature had been adopted by the City of Boston; he then 
called up his resolution on the subject. On motion of Mr. Thayer, 
of Boston, the following amendment was added to the resolution. 
“ And we, the members of this Association, will use our utmost efforts 
to carry out the provisions of the Enactment.’’ The resolution, with 
the amendment, was then adopted. 

Mr. Philbrick then called for the reading of his resolution on the 
insufficiency of compensation paid to female teachers. On his motion, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Sherwin, Chairman of the Committee on the Publication of the 
Massachusetts Teacher, reported the following gentlemen as editors for 
the ensuing year: Louis Agassiz, Cambridge ; Joshua Bates, Jr., Bos- 
ton; F. N. Blake, Barnstable; T. W. T. Curtis, Lawrence; W. C. 
Goldthwait, Westfield ; Wm. W Mitchell, Chicopee ; Rufus Putnam, 
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Salem ; J. D. Philbrick, Boston ; Elbridge Smith, Cambridge ; Wm. 
D. Swan, Boston ; Gideon F. Thayer, Boston ; N..Wheeler, Worces- 
ter, to edit in alphabetical order. The committee recommended that a 
page or two of each number should be reserved for items of educational 
news, and Messrs. Philbrick, Swan, J. Bates, and G. F. Thayer, of 
Boston, were recommended, as resident editors, to attend to that duty. 

Mr. Thayer made some remarks on the importance of increasing the 
subscription list of the Massachusetts Teacher, and Mr. Greene, of 
Boston, upon the suggestions of the report. After the acceptance of the 
report, the debate on the subject was continued by Messrs. Poor, of 
Hopkinton, Sherwin, of Boston, and Northend, of Salem, and the sub 
ject was then laid on the table. 

Mr. Emery, of Charlestown, eulogized the character of the late Mr. 
Bradlee, and offered the following resolves : 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Wm. C. Bradlee, late Principal 
of the High School, Charlestown, this Association has been deprived of 
an able and honored member, and that the cause of education has lost 
one of its most accomplished, earnest, and efficient laborers. 

Resolved, That we sympathize most deeply with the parents and 
friends of the deceased, in this sudden er afflictive dispensation of 
Providence. 

Mr. Thayer, of Boston, offered the following additional resolve :— 
Resolved, That these resolutions be inserted in the records, and that a 
copy of them be sent to the relatives of the deceased. Mr. Philbrick 
enlarged upon the virtues of Mr. Bradlee. The resolutions were then 
unanimously adopted. Mr. Field, of Boston, paid a tribute of respect 
to the memory of Miss M. F. Foster, late of Boston, who died last Sep- 
tember ; and read some lines composed on the occasion of her death. 

The hour of three having arrived, according to appointment, Rev. 
Horace James, of Wrentham, delivered a lecture. Subject, “ How to 
enlarge the sphere, bring honor to the profession, and inerease the 
usefulness, of the teacher.” 

Mr. Smith, of Cambridge, offered the following resolution : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be presented to Mr. 
James for his highly instructive and eloquent lecture, and that a copy 
of it be requested for publication. 

Remarks on the subject of the lecture were made by Messrs. Smith, 
Northend, of Salem, James, of Wrentham, Dr. Martin, of Worcester, 
Thayer and Field, of Boston, and Wheeler, of Worcester. The reso- 
lution then passed unanimously. Mr. James declined furnishing a copy 
of his lecture for the press. Voted to adjourn to seven o’clock, P. M. 

In the evening, at the appointed hour for meeting, the Associ- 
ation was called to order by the President. He then announced that 
there would be no evening lecture, on account of the inability of 
Professor Agassiz to be present. Voted, that the Chair nominate a 
committee to present subjects for the evening’s discussion. Messrs. 
Northend, of Salem, Smith, of Cambridge, Green, of Boston, were ayp- 

inted. 

Mr. Smith, of Cambridge, explained the inability of Professor Agas- 
siz to be present and lecture before the Association ; he also referred to 
the deep interest which the Faculty of Harvard College had manifested 
ia the cause of common school education. 
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Voted to take up the subject of prizes. 

The committee on that subject reported it as expedient to offer two 
prizes, of ten dollars each, to the female teachers, on the following 
subjects : — Ist, Choice and use of motives. 2d, On teaching spelling. 
And that two prizes, of ten dollars each, be offered to gentlemen, who 
are members of the Association, for essays on the following subjects : — 
1st, Physiology, as a branch of common school education. 2d, On 
teaching grammar. ‘The essays to be sent to the President before the 
Ast of October, 1851;— that the President, and four associates from 
the list of officers, constitute the judges ; and that the successful essays 
be considered the property of the Association. After some discussion, 
the report was recommitted with instructions to nominate a list of judges. 
Messrs. Reed and Philbrick being absent, Messrs. Bates and Wheeler 
were appointed in their places. 

The Committee on Questions for Debate, reported the following : — 
‘How can teachers operate on the public mind in relation to popular 
education?’’ ‘‘ How shall moral instruction be best secured?’’ The 
former question was chosen for discussion, and the debate was sus- 
tained by Messrs. Northend, Green, Field, Burbank, of Newton, and 
Sherwin. Mr. Field in the chair, : 

Mr. Parish, of Springfield, offered the following resolve : — 

Resolved, That we, as teachers of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, highly appreciate, and acknowledge with gratitude, the liberality 
of the State in placing within the reach of the pupils of every school 
district a copy of Webster’s or of Worcester’s large dictionary. The 
resolution was passed. 

The Committee on Prizes reported on the subject recommitted to 
them as follows: ‘They would amend their former report in such a 
manner that two prizes of twenty dollars each be offered, instead of 
four of ten dollars each; and that both the prizes be offered to the 
lady teachers of Massachusetts. Subjects, — 1st, Choice and use of 
motives: 2d, On teaching spelling. Messrs. Greene, of Boston, 
Northend, of Salem, J. M. Lassell and Mansfield, of Cambridge, 
with the President, were recommended as a committee of gentlemen to 
examine the essays, and award prizes. The report, with these amend- 
ments, was then adopted. 

Mr. Bates, of Boston, made some remarks in favor of publishing 
the reports and lectures of the Association, and moved that the Coun- 
sellors act as a committee, in relation to the subject, and report at the 
next meeting, which motion was passed. 

Mr. Smith, of Cambridge, offered the following resolve, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due to Mr. 
Sherwin for his services as President during the past year ; — to the 
editors of the Teacher for their able and successful labors ; — to those 
editors of newspapers who have gratuitously advertised our meet- 
ings ; — to the City Government of Worcester for the use of the City 
Hall, and also for warming and lighting it; —to the Superintendents 
of the various railroads, for the extra facilities they have afforded us 
for attending the meetings;—to the citizens of Worcester for the 
very liberal hospitalities which they have extended to the members of 
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this Association, and especially to the lady teachers attending its meet- 
ings ;— and to those gentlemen who have favored us with so appro- 
priate gratification and instruction by their lectures. 

On motion of Mr. King, of Lynn, the resolve commendatory of 
the action which the people of New York have lately taken on the 
subject of free schools, was taken from the table and unanimously 
passed. 

On motion, it was voted, that the President have power to authorize 
the Treasurer to draw on the State for the money appropriated by it, 
for the benefit of the Association. 

After singing “Old Hundred” the Association adjourned, to meet 
at such time and place as the Directors might hereafter appoint. 


Cuas. J. Caren, See’y. 


HIGH EDUCATION, 


[ The following very sensible and spirited remarks on the need of “ high 
education,” as distinguished from that which is usually denominated prac- 
tical, we clip from the editorial columns of the New York Recorder. | 


Tut those who are opposed to high education of any sort, 
wish to throw contempt on these higher studies, is not strange. 
The same course of reasoning that proves to the mind of such 
the inutility of Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, proves also the 
inutility of all higher studies in any department of inquiry — of 
all whose relation to the physical well-being of man is not obvi- 
ous to the superficial observer. ‘The objections of such men lie 
not against this or that branch of profound or elegant learning, 
but against all. They would make the problem to consist in 
this: Given a dozen. boys of fair minds, what course of train- 
ing will insure the greatest return in dollars and cents? The 
principles which guide their minds in educating a boy and a 
horse are just the same. If a college will solve this problem 
correctly according to their principles, it will receive their sup- 
port; otherwise it will not, and they join in the cry against 
teachers of the higher science and literature, as * non-pro- 
ducers.” Men thoroughly pervaded with this mercantile, 
material view of education, look upon training the conscience 
and the religious affections from the same point of view. Re- 
ligion is a good thing, say such; we support it because it is a 
security to property. ‘The distinction between meum and tuum 
must be kept up, or there will be no safety in doing business. 
They look upon a minister as a more respectable sort of a police 
officer—cheaper, on the whole, than those under the direction 
of Mr. Matsell. There are, we regret to say, many Christians 
who look upon high education very much in the same way. 
They think it not a thing that a Christian should labor for, as 
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a part of the requirements of the gospel system of morals, but 
as something that is to be tolerated from the prejudices of the 
public mind, rather than as work in which all are bound to en- 
gage. Such men are engaged in the maintenance of a church 
—they find that they cannot secure attendance and bring people 
under the influence of preaching, unless they have a minister 
who speaks good English, and knows how to think. They will 
give money to educate young men to meet such a demand, on 
the same principle that they pay a high price for a good organ, 
or give a salary to a careful and attentive sexton. The ques- 
tions in such men’s minds are: What is the least possible 
amount of learning that will enable a minister to keep together 
a congregation, so large that the pew rents will meet the neces- 
sary expenses of the church? What is the cheapest possible 
method by which this amount of learning (and no more) can be 
injected into a young man’s mind? Now we can never hope to 
meet the wishes of such men by any institution of learning, not 
recognizing in its foundation their principles of action. One of 
these asks, Will your system make my son a better stock-broker 
—a better manufacturer—a better merchant? If he intends 
his son for the profession of Physic or Law, he asks, Cannot my 
son secure a good paying practice without spending so much 
time over these useless studies? He tells you that A, B, and 
C have got rich by practising physic, and drive their carriages, 
when they cannot construe the Latin on an apothecary’s recipe ; 
and D, E, and F have become rich lawyers, made Buncombe 
speeches, drawn extra mileage, and dodged perilous votes within 
the Representatives’ Hall at Washington, with the smallest pos- 
sible Latin, and no Greek at all. 

With these views of education, and they are such as give rise 
to three-fourths of the outcry against high education, we confess 
that we have no sort of sympathy. Hf man however is, as Ca- 
banis described him, a mere “ digestive tube”’ without a soul ; 
or as the political economists view him, a mere machine for the pro- 
duction of wealth, differing in no respect from a steam engine, 
except that he consumes beef and bread instead of coal, and 
acts without an engineer,—they are all perfectly right. 

But, on the other hand, if spiritual interests are really of inf- 
nitely more importance than any other, if the soul is of more 
value than the body, if its food, growth and health, its rights 
and its wrongs, are things for which God takes the most care, 
then these low, material views of education are unworthy of a 
Christian man. The development of the soul in all its capaci- 
ties, in all its powers, becomes a matter in comparison with 
which material profit and loss, supply and demand, are matters 
of very small moment. In this work God has shown his inter- 
est. ‘To draw out and perfect the intellect, he has given the 
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“‘ choir of heaven and the furniture of earth.” He has filled 
the universe with aliment for its growth. For this he has writ- 
ten his laws on the star and the dew-drop; he has left the foot- 
prints of his power and wisdom cast in the strata beneath the 
everlasting hills, and chiselled in the coral groves of the ocean. 
All science is but the classification of the truths that God has 
scattered abroad to be learned by man. If one part of the 
“ end of man” is to enjoy God forever, it must be by learning to 
all eternity more and more of those great truths of God’s mind, 
of which earthly science comprises the elements. 

To develop the conscience, to recover this wondrous soul 
within us from the thraldom of sin, the great God has de- 
scended to earth and become our benefactor, our friend, and our 
brother. It was for the soul, and not for the body, that the 
Babe of Bethlehem sojourned amid the sorrows of earth—that 
the drops of agony fell in the shades of Gethsemane and on the 
cross of redemption. God shows us that he takes no such low 
commercial view of the soul and its mighty capacities for weal 
or woe. ‘They are then certainly unworthy of a man created in 
God’s image, and redeemed by the blood of Christ. <A 
Christian man is the noblest thing under heaven, and to make 
Christian men is the great end of true education. 

A true manis a nobler thing thana doctor, or a lawyer, or a 
merchant. Let us then shape our educational systems to make 
men, and then upon this foundation we can superimpose the 

special learning that will adapt them to any of the special pur- 
suits of life. We would not, however, be understood as wishing 
the same means of development to be applied to all. Let the 
right principles underlie a system, and we would not be bigoted 
in our attachment to the course of study which we individually 
prefer. Show us the full-grown man, and we will not quarre! 
about the “how” or the “ where ” of his education. 

We are glad, then, to see a movement which will mect the 
wishes of those whose pursuits in life are to be active, rather 
than literary or professional. The tendency of college educa- 
tion for years has been to meet the wants of such, “and. the 
present movement for organizing a distinct course of study for 
them, is but the final result of these tendencies. ‘This will leave 
the old classical course to be pursued by those who are desirous 
of doing so, unencumbered by the attempt to adapt it to the 
wants of those for whom it was not originally intended. But 


we believe that there are some serious mistakes which are often 
made by those who contend for what they call practical educa- 
tion. ‘The higher course of Mathematics in colleges is con- 
demned by many on this ground, while they look upon a 
knowledge of the facts and principles of Natural Philosophy as 
a practical matter of the greatest importance. Now there can 
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be very little exact and positive knowledge of Natural Philoso- 
phy without an acquaintance with the elements of the higher 
Mathematics. Mathematics is the key to Natural Philosophy. 
A seaman can use the tables of distances in a Nautical Almanac 
without an extensive acquaintance with Astronomy ; but unless 
the higher Mathematics had been used to establish and verify 
those distances, he never could have had his Almanac at all; 
and unless this branch is cultivated and cherished in our higher 
schools of learning, it would very soon become so imperfect that 
it would be an evil rather than a benefit. 

History is sometimes called a practical study, and placed in 
opposition to that of Greek and Latin. Now every one knows, 
who has attempted to go to the roots of any subject in Modern 
History even, that he cannot proceed beyond the examination of 
its mere alphabet without some knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek. The sources of the modern history of Europe are, until 
the last two centuries, almost entirely locked up in Latin. If 
we would investigate thoroughly almost any historical question, 
the student will find that it connects itself with the remote past, 
and that the knowledge he requires is bound up in the lan- 
guages of antiquity. No man can test the correctness of any 
considerable compilation, even on English history, without this 
knowledge. Almost the whole history of the middle ages is to 
be sought in the Latin of the monkish chroniclers, and the 
Greek of the Byzantine historians. Besides, the separation of 
modern times and modern learning from what is ancient, is 
merely imaginary. There is no question of law, politics, polit- 
ical economy, diplomacy, philology, or moral and intellectual 
science, that does not depend on the past fer its full solution. 
The tree blooms in the present, but the fibres from which it 
draws its sap and vigor, reach down to the remotest past. To 
the eye of the philosopher there really is no ancient time; the 
relations of the present are so interlocked with the past, that 
all that is called ancient history seems modern, and all that is 
called modern seems to be ancient. We cannot separate ancient 
from modern learning, and whatever course of education pre- 
supposes the possibility of so doing, must be inadequate and 
partial. The philology of the very language which we speak 
carries us back beyond the Parthenon or the Pyramids. The 
words spelled out by the child from his primer, are many of 
them diluvial fragments, swept down by the tides of emigration 
from the cradle of our race. In ancient tongues, too, have 
been embalmed the records of our religion. In them there are 
laid up, as in a precious casket, the rapt visions of the prophets 
and the story of Calvary. These should make them dear to 
a Christian’s heart. Far distant be the time when a mechanica! 
and money-making age shall banish profound science and gene- 
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rous learning from the schools where minds are to be trained to 
act upon and form the future of our Republic, and of the 
Church of Christ. It is easy enough for men to become sen- 
sual, and prefer material interests to those that are spiritual and 
intellectual, without lending them the assistance of great seats 
of learning. We believe that the College, like the Church, 
should dead rather than follow the public mind. ‘There is a 
great responsibility resting on those who have the direction of 
educational institutions. They should inquire what the people 
need, as well as what they will most readily pay for. They re- 
quire these institutions for their instruction and guidance. 
The time has never yet been when men were willing to pay an 
enriching price for sound learning. 

Socrates walked the streets of Athens in poverty, while he dis- 
pensed his words of wisdom. But the Sophists, who taught not 
learning, but its semblance—how to make the worse appear the 
better reason, and sapped the foundations of society and moral 
obligation, became immensely rich. They taht what men 
were most willing to pay for, not what was really the most val- 
uable. A political economist might then have said that Gorgias 
understood the age better than Socrates, for ‘he gave his 
countrymen what they asked for, while the other gave them 
what they needed; not so, however, the moralist or the 
Christian. 





A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 


CuIset in hand stood a Sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 

And his face lit up with a smile of joy, 
As an angel dream passed o’er him. 

He carved the dream on that shapeless stone, 
With many a sharp incision : 

With heaven’s own light the sculpture shone — 
He had caught the angel vision. 


Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our soul uncarved, before us ; 
Waiting the hour, when at God’s command, 
Our life-dream passes o’er us. 
If we carve it then on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel vision. 
Bishop Doane. 
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ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Twenty-first Annual Meeting of this Association was 
held at Gloucester, Oct. 18th and 19th, 1850. Interesting lee- 
tures were delivered on a variety of educational topics, which 
elicited much animated discussion. The following distinguished 
individuals were among the lecturers : — Rev. John P. Cowles, 
of Ipswich ; Prof. Louis Agassiz, of Harvard College; Rev. H. 
F. Harrington, of Lawrence ; N. P. Banks, Esq., of Waltham, 
and 8. 8. Greene, Esq., of Boston. 

The following resolves were adopted by the Association ; on 
motion of Mr. Shorey of Lymn, 

Resolved, That the members of this Association review with 
pleasure the services of Daniel P. Galloup, of Salem, as Presi- 
dent of the Association, and they would return to him their 
sincere thanks for the able manner in which he has discharged 
his duties, assured that in leaving the honorable station he has 
occupied, his interest in the Association will in nowise abate. 

On motion of Mr. Batchelder, of Lynn, 

Resolved, That the editors and proprietors of newspapers 
who have given and may give notices of the meetings of this 
Association gratuitously, be, and that they are hereby consti- 
tuted Honorary Members of this Association. 

The following preamble and resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, instances have frequently occurred in which teach- 
ers have absented themselves from the meetings of this Associ- 
ation, when the privilege of dismissing school has been granted 
to them for the sole purpose of attending these exercises, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That those teachers in the County who appropriate 
to their private use the time granted by their employers for the 
purpose of attending the meetings of this Association, conduct 
in a manner unjust to their employ ers, injurious to the interests 
of the Association, and unworthy of themselves. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be offered for publi- 
cation in one or more of the papers of the County, and that it 
be read at each of the next three meetings of the Association. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be presented 
to the gentlemen who have favored us with lectures,—to the 
Eastern, Essex, Lowell and Lawrence,and South Reading Braneh 
Railroad Companies, for extra accommodations.—to ‘the Select 
men of Gloucester for the use of the Town Haill.—to the Unita- 
rian Church for the use of their house, and to the citizens of 
Gloucester gene rally, for the hospitalities offered us. 

Geo. A. W snwik Ree. See’y. 
Lawrence, Oct. 28th, 1850. 
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